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ABSTRACT 

On Hay 12, 1972, the University of Delaware Chapter 
of the American Association of University Professors was elected as 
the exclusive bargaining agent for all regular BeBbers of the voting 
faculty. There had been no threats of a cutback in faculty positions 
by the adainistration. No bills had been introduced in the state 
legislature to eliainate tenure, increase workloads, or curtail 
fiscal autonoBy of the university. Undoubtedly, the professors had 
been affected by news of these occurrences at other institutions. The 
deteriorating conditions of the acadeaic job aarket presented an even 
Bore direct threat to these professors. By Eay 1972, aany of the 
faculty had begun to realize that they no longer had the aobility, 
bargaining power, or job security that was foraerly taken for 
granted. Individious coaparison with unionized workers in the public 
sector, especially secondary school and junior college teachers, 
could have been one of the other factors that aotivated the 
professors to unionize. This article exaaines the certification 
caapaign and atteapts to explain exactly what factors activated the 
professors to aake a break with tradition. (Author/PG) 
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THE UNIONIZATION OF PROFESSORS AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF DELAWARE 

by 

Robert L, Sawlckl 
Former Student at University of Delaware 



The Academic Collective Bargaining Information 
Service has already reported three campuses (Michigan 
State University, Albion College, and New York Uni- 
versity) where faculties, through the elective pro- 
cess, decided not to use formal collective bargaining 
as a means of determining salaries and other conditions 
of employment. Robert Sawlckl now provides a de- 
tailed analysis of a faculty election that resulted 
in a choice to utilize collective bargaining pro- 
cesses. His description of the certification cam- 
paign is a fascinating story of the thoughts, con- 
ditions and events leading to faculty unionization. 
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TILE UNIONIZATION OF PROFESSORS AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF DELAWARE 



by 



Robert L. Sawickl 



INTRODUCTION 

On May 12, 1972, the University of Delaware Chapter of the 
American Association of University Professors was elected as the 
exclusive bargaining agent for all "regular members of the voting 
faculty."^ There had been no threats of a cutback in faculty po- 
sitions by the administration. No bills had been introduced in 
the State Legislature to eliminate tenure, increase workloads or 
curtail the fiscal autonomy that the University had always main- 
tainea. Undoubtedly, the professors had been affected by news of 
these occurances at other ins titut ons as well as news of post- 
poned pay Increases and the introduction of techniques designed 
to Increase "educational productivity" at other schools. The 
deteriorating conditions of the academic job market presented an 
even more direct threat to these professors. By May 1972, many 
of the faculty had begun to realize that they no longer had the 
mobility, bargaining power or job security that was formerly taken 
for granted. Invidious comparison with unionized workers in the 
public sector, especially secondary school and junior college 
teachers, could have been one of the other factors that motivated 
the professors to unionize. This arcicle examines the certification 
campaign and attempts to explain exactly what factors motivated the 
professors to make a break with tradition. 



Reprinted from Liberal Education , Vol. LX No. 4, December 197A. 
Opinions expressed in this article are those of the author. 



THE CERTIFICATION CAMPAIGN 



At the beginning of the ten-month certification campaign there 
vere campus representatives of the National Education Association, 
the American Federation of Teachers, and the AADP involved. On 
March 23, 197 2, the local affiliate of the NEA withdrew from the con- 
test. In their statement, this group pointed out a significant 
feature of the State Labor Code, which in their opinion, made it 
impossible for one of the collective bargaining agents to receive 
certification if two or three of them competed in an election. 
The feature of the Code to which they were referring was the lack of 
a provision for a runoff election in the event that none of the 
alternatives receives the absolute majority. 

Although the proposals and tactics of the AAUP and AFT were to 
differ substantially, their proposals on salaries and grievance 
procedures were quite similar. They both called for a large catch- 
up increase. Both organizations proposed cost of living and merit 
increases which would be in addition to the catch-up increase. A 
grievance system that culminated in bindins arbitration was an issue 
of common agreement, although the AFT was more explicit in its 
description of this system and tended to put more emphasis on it in 
its literature. 

According to AAUP literature, decisions regarding promotion and 
tenure should be dealt with primarily by one's colleagues. The AFT 
spokesman made claims that tenure should follow the completion of 
a two~year probationary period. 

Both groups called attention to the increasing student -faculty 
ratio and to the desirability of decreasing it. They both reacted 
negatively to the President of the University's statement on the 
increasing "faculty productivity" at the University. The AFT, how- 
ever, called specifically for an immediate increase of twenty percent 
in number of faculty positions. They also called for a schedule 
to increase the number of faculty in order to reduce the student- 
faculty ratio to the 1965 level. 

The AFT campaigned on promises of material and lobbying power 
from the state and national bodies with which it was affiliated. 
AFT President David Seldon claimed that his organization was the only 
one with the staff, experience and resources necessary to bargain 
a good contract. 2 The AFT made a point throughout the campaign of 
pointing out the weaknesses of the national AAUP with regard to 
financial resources, personnel, organization, lobbying power and 
growth in membership. 

The AAUP Introduced statements on collective bargaining and 
professionalism, while the AFT virtually Ignored the issue. 3 The 
AAUP claimed that it would advance professionalism by promoting 
self-government. I.e., protecting faculty from the arbitrary actions 
of the State Legislature and the administration and strengthening 
the faculty senafs. The AAUP supported the regulation of entry Into 
the the profession through Its support of the procedure of leaving 



the ultimate decisions on promotion and tenure up to departmental 
committer, The^ ^AUP c laimed that faculty had .already lost the 
professional cnaract erls tic of bargaining for salaries as Indi^ 
vlduals . 

the two organizations differed substantially on the issue 
of governance. The APT claimed that this issue was outside the 
scope of collective bargaining. The AFT's goal was an economically 
secure faculty. Matters of governance were to ba left in the 
hands of the faculty senate and the administration. 

The AAUP is&ued statements which pointed out the weaknesses 
of existing faculty governance bodies and proposed methods to 
strengthen these bodies and increase faculty control in general. 
The AAUP wanted to negotiate "formal powers of consultation with 
the administration and Board of Trustees concerning the budget, 
priorities, planning and policy making."^ The AAUP also pro-- 
posed that department chairmen be chosen by faculty members 
subject to administration consent. It was also recommended that 
appointments of deans and major administrative officers be 
subject to faculty committees selected by the appropriate faculty 
governance bodies in possession of the powers of advice and consent. 
The seating of faculty senate-appointed professors on the com-- 
mittees of the Board of Trustees was another goal of the AAUP . ^ 

The AFT devoted considerably more financial resources and 
personnel to the certification campaign than did the AAUP. 
According to one source, the AFT spent $30,000 and the AAUP $3,000. 
The AAUP used no professional organizers on campus. The AFT be-^ 
gan to use one prof essional organizer three weeks before the election 
This number grew to nine by the week before the election. 

The administration also distributed literature to the faculty 
which was concerned with the certification election. President 
Trabant Issued a lerter to the faculty on March 2A, 1972, which 
was based on "first-hand reports on what has happened on other 
campuses where unionization has occurred." He claimed that the 
collective bargaining process eroded "the power and effectiveness 
of faculty senates and committees" and "focused policy-making in 
the central administration." He implied that only those partici- 
pating in the negotiations would obtain an Increased sense of 
participation through collective bargaining. A point was made 
on the InflexlbUlty in management which had occurred at unionized 
colleges. He also urged that collective bargaining could not 
guarantee higher salaries, especially in schools which depended 
heavily upon state legislatures for funds. 

In his April 28, 1972 letter to the faculty, Trabant ac- 
knowledged his personal distaste for the adversary relationships 
created by unionization. He cited the occurrences of strikes 
at unionized schools ($t . John's and Oakland, Michigan). He 
also hinted that "unionization might undo recent movements 
toward budget decentralization." 



Nine docuseats with the heading "Do You Know" were distributed 



by thij administration between March 25^ and May 9, 1972. These 
documents presented statistics and quoted from periodicals and 
National Labor Relations Board decisions in order to dissuade 
the faculty from voting for one of the unions. Thero were many 
statistics describing the salary increases which had occurred 
at the University over the past fourteen years. Many of the 
statistics attempted to show the comparative advantages that 
the faculty at the University had with regard to salaries and 
fringe benefits. One communication pointed out the special 
opportunities and incentives for faculty scholarship that were 
available at Delaware. 

Some of the communications were quite adversary in tone. 
They emphasized that the unions could not guarantee that any- 
thing they promised would be provided in any agreement until it 
was negotiated. Mention was made of the constraints on the Uni- 
versity because of its dependence on State apporprlations . One 
of the communications said that an employer "is not obligated 
to negotiate on the allocation of resources, university planning 
and priorities, appointment of deans and department and other 
administrators or on policy matters or the appointment of faculty 
members to committees of the Board of Trustees." This communi- 
cation included a warning that it may be illegal for the University 
to have faculty members on committees with the power to make 
decisions . ° 

The final "Do You Know" newsletter contains a statement which 
illustrates the adversary nature of these documents; "In many 
instances a considerable part of the costs of new faculty union 
contracts had been met by adjustments in working conditions - 
reducing the number of classes offered and increasing class slze,"^ 

INTERVIEWS WITH UNION AND MANAGEMENT 

S. B» Woo, Associate Professor of Physics and the President 
of the local AAUP chapter during the certification campaign, out- 
lined the^causes of unionization in a Wilmington Evening Journal 
article. ^ Woo claimed there was a serious conflict between 
faculty members who were seeking a greater degree of participation 
In the governance of the University and the administration 
which maintained some of the autocratic tendencies of a past 
president. A "lack of communication and trust between faculty 
and administration"^^ developed out of this conflict. The 
unionization was an attempt to bring about a more favorable 
balance of power between faculty and administration and give the 
faculty some input into the future direction of the University. 

Another factor was a negative reaction from professors to 
attempts by administrators to Increase productivity and Introduce 
publicity-catching innovations of little perceived educational 
value. Many professors thought that the Board of Trustees had 
acted unwisely "by entrusting the responsibility for univeraity 
operations to a rapidly growing class of professional managers 
with meager scholarly credentials rather than to nroven scholars 
willing to assume administrative responsibility . "12 The pro- 
fessors saw collective bargaining as a way to change the University' 
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priorities and direct reBources toward endeavors of greater aca- 
demic value. . 

The professors t\irned to collective bargaining because of 
ttie ineffectiveness of the faculty senate. The tenate had been 
ignored or supplanted by the administration and/or Hoard of 
Trustees, Also, many of the important functions of the senate 
had been replaced by administrative councils. Woo cites the active 
participation of the only two past presidents of the sanate in 
the AAUP bargaining team as an indication of the "disenchant- 
ment of the faculty with the administration's disregard for the 
senate . "^■^ 

One of the other reasons why professors turned to collective 
action was to reverse their deteriorating economic position. Woo 
pointed out that salaries had not been able to keep pace with those 
at competitive, neighboring state universities and were just 
barely able to keep pace with Increases in the cost of living. 

Woo, however, emphasized in an Interview that the salary 
issue was not the primary explanation for the AAUP ' s success. 
He said that tHe "seeming stagnation" of the University and the 
"lack of concern to become a first-rate university" were stronger 
forces at the time of the certification than the deteriorating 
economic position of the professors. 

Dr. Frank Dilley, Associate Provost for Instruction, gives 
us an explanation of the union initiatives from a management per- 
spective.^^ Dilley indicated that the faculty maintained a 
perception of the administration which was based on the attitudes 
and actions of the administration under the past University 
pcesideut. He added that "some faculty were unable to see that 
Trabant is quite different," He pointed out that the former 
Provost's proposal to divide the College of Arts and Science 
might have created dissonance. The administration-initiated com- 
munity design commission was perceived by many professors to be 
an "attack on the notion that only- faculty know how to teach." 
The community design commission also created tension because it 
emphasized "self development of students as well as advancement 
of disciplines." Dilley also implied that the faculty falsely 
perceived that "increased pressures from the legislature would end 
in lower quality of education." 

The AAUP attempted to convince the faculty that collective 
bargaining at the University would not follow the industrial 
model under their leaderehip. Dilley agreed that they were 
aucceeeful in doing that. The AFT tended to be perceived as 
following the industrial example. He hypothesized that "part of 
the vote for the AAUP was an effort to stop the AFT" and, there- 
fore, prevent the industrial model from being adopted at the 
University. 

Dilley thought that the administration's behavior during the 
certification campaign was a "decisive factor" in determining the 
eventual outcome. He described the administration's campaign 
aa being la the "management style." He claimed that the ad- 
ministration's attempts were "not done in the best way to promote 



th« rational discussion of ideas." 



William D, Jones, Vice President for Employee Relations, 
• aid that t)*e faculty might have voted for a collective bargaining 
ag«nt because the "faculty senate didn^t move fast enough for 
the faculty at a time when there was a great deal of concern 
f or organization. "•'•^ He claimed that the AA\JP was delving into 
"management rights" with its proposals co change the University's 
governance structure. He questioned the legality of these types 
of proposals under current labor laws, but indicated that many 
faculty members had voted for the AA^' in hopes that a "better" 
governance structure would evolve. 

INTERVIEWS WITH FACULTY MEMBERS 

The purpose of the questionnaires and the oral interviews 
given in the fall of 1973 was to find out the opinions and at- 
titudes of the faculty in the spring of 1972. ' I submit these 
results with the qualification that they may be Influenced by 
perceptions which have occurred since the spring of 197 2 t 

According to the questionnaire, salary was the most important 
collective bargaining issue prior to the certification election 
of May 1972. This issue received the largest percentage of votes 
in the A category and the highest point value of all the iss» es. 
This traditional result does not support the contentions by AAUP 
spokesmen that salaries were not the primary concern of the 
faculty . 

The concern that faculty showed for some of the governance 
Issues and academic quality issues does not indicate thvHt the 
AAUP accurately perceived some of the faculty's goals. For in- 
stance, improving the academic quality of the University ran a 
close second to salaries with 68 percent of those filling out the 
questionnaire putting it in the A category compared to 70 per- 
cent for salaries. Academic freedom did equally well on the A 
category ranking, while it received the third largest point value. 
Involvement in the University policymaking and concern about a 
lack of communication and trust were tied for third place in the 
A category rcnking. 

QUESTIONNAIRE DIRECTIONS 

By placing A, B, or C by the following collective bargaining 
issues, please indicate the issues that were most important to 
you prior to the union certification election of May 1972. Those 

issues placed in the A cateKorv would have been the most im- 
portant, those in the B category would have been of intermediate 
importance, and those in the C category would have been of least 
importance . 
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Th« results substantiate that the AAUP leadership had a het- 
t«r uiiderstaftdlng of the concerns of the faculty than, did the AFT. 
the high rankings of the governance itews (6, 17, 18) and the rela- 
tively low rankings of some of the iSRues which the AFT atresaad, 
i.e., reduced teaching loads and hindlng arbitrations, art ob- 
servations supporting this contention. The high rankings of the 
academic quality issues (13, 16) also back up this contention. 

These results indicate, however, that the AAUP leadership 
might have underestimated the concern about •alariea. Job security 
and tenure. They also overestimated the faculty's desires for 
involvement In governance as illustrated by the low rankings of 
appointment of administrators. 

The second question! in the oral review was "What were your 
primary reasons for voting the way you dld?"''-^ The most fre- 
quent reason given was that the faculty needed a vehicle to pro- 
mote and protect their interests. Answers that were given that 
fall into this category include, "The faculty needa more muscle." 
A few professors stated that, "The union would be a means of com- 
munication with the administration." A few saw the faculty senate 
as being ineffective and turned to collective bargaining for this 
reason. The union was seen by many as a way to achieve a more 
favorable balance of power with the administration , 

There were also several anti-administration statements which 
would fall into the category described above. Many faculty mem- 
ber? stated that they needed a new organization to represent their 
interests because they had a "lack of any faith in the administra- 
tion." The "admJ nistratlon acted without consultation," or "didn't 
take Che faculty seriously." A few explained that they hoped 
the union would be a means of protecting the faculty from the 
"administration's interference in their affairs." 



ERIC 



The second roost frequent response was that they votsd for 
the AAUP because of their negative feelings toward the AFT. The 
AFT was cited as being "unprofessional," "emotional," "too bIX- 
itant," "detrimental," and "ge^ared to secondary school tsachsrs." 
Two professors complained about a "lack of credibility ex- 
hibited by AFT spokesmen." Several people were opposed to the 
"trade union tactics" and/or the organization's association with 
the AFL-CIO. 

Salaries were relatively infrequently mentioned ss on« of 
the primary reasons for voting for the union. In fact, both 
anti-AFT responses and desires for more input were given more 
than twice as frequently as salaries. Many people, however, 
assumed that feeulty would be able to affect eelerles once th»y 
were able to establish • acre fevorable balance of power with the 
adnlnlst ration. 

About thirteen percent of the AAUF supporters ssid they voted 
the way they did primarily because the AAUP was the oaly "or- 
ganization with a chance to win." A few said that the AAUP wee 

_ 
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*'th« l»tB«r of two evllff.*' Approximately tea percent of tKe 
AKVf lupporters antvered by iaylng that the AAUP waa "pro* 
leaalonalXy appropriate The autHty of the AAUpVi leader- 
•Hlp» the longatandlng reputation, and the perception that the 
organization waa concerned with academic quality were also 
given aa reaaona for chooalng AAUP. 

Moat of the people who voted for the APT mentioned the 
abundant experience and financial reaourcea available to the or- 
ganization aa compared to the AAUPVa meager endowments in that 
regard. They uaually made etatementa such aa, "I wanted p 
collective bargaining agent, not a profeaalonal aasoclatlon to 
rapreaent me." 

The moat frequent reaaon given by the people who didn't vote 
or who voted "no agent" waa that thay "didn't feel the need for 
a labor union." Sixteen percent of the profeaaora in this cate- 
gory commented that unlona were "unprof eaalonal." Juat ai many 
were "phlloaophlcally oppoaed to unlona." One cogent comment was 
that the "dutlea of teaching, reaearch and advancing In one 'a 
field would not be aerved by union bickering," Oppoaltion to 
the adversary relatlonahlp waa frequently expreaaed. The point 
waa also brought up "that it would be impoaalble for the ad- 
mlniatration to reward excellence." 

Questiona three and four were; "What oplniona had you 
developed about the .VAUF and the AFT by election day?" "What 
were your impreaalona of the tactica and vlewpolnta of each 
union and the admlnlatration during the campaign for certification?" 

The AFT had a credibility problem. Many professors commented 
that the AAUP waa more open and objective. The leader ahlp of 
the AFT was also noted more than once aa being compoaed of Vno 
establiahed, credible people on campus." 

The most frequent reaponae extracted about the AAUP waa 
that its ccnduct waa "more reasonable" or "Icaa diatastef ul . " 
The next moat frequent comment waa that the AAUP exhibltad 
"a profeaaional image." A reaponae which occurred aa often aa thia 
one was that the AAUP waa intereated in academic a. 

Tha AAUP leaderahip waa frequently mentioned aa being com- 
poaed of "eatabliahed , reapected people on campua." This or- 
ganisation waa alao recognized aa being "well organlzad on tha 
precinct level." There waa one reaction which tends to over- 
ahadov tha reapect that the organization generated. Approximately 
fourteen percent of the people aurveyed thought that the AAUP would 
be "ineffective" or "lesa effectual" aa a bargaining agent. 

The Boat frequently obtained reaponae on the administration* a 
reaction to the unionization waa that the admlniatration ''an- 
tagonizad umnj faculty enough to make them vote for the AAUP." 
Approxisataly aitlit percent of thoae aurveyed aaid that the ad- 
ministration vas either "diahoneat" or "innacurate. " Two pro- 
fassors clalMad that tha admlniatration' a reaction "bordered on 
an unfair labor practice." Five profeaaora aaid or inainuated 
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tliat "the administration treated the faculty as children who 
didn't have other sources of kno ^Adge." To some faculty » "the 
administration acted as If no problems existed except for a few 
radicals." Another comment was that the administration "attempted 
to show hnw well off the faculty at this school were compared to 
other schools .. .while avoiding any discussion of the problems 
that were obvious here," There was a total of three positive or 
indifferent comments out of forty-eight. ^ 

Question five was another attempt to find out exactly why the 
unionization attempt was successful. The question was, "How do 
you explain the poor showing of the no union option on the ballot?" 
Many of the answers given were the same as the ones for question 
two. However, some answets occurred with much greater frequency 
and some new insights were provided. 

The answer given more than any other was that the outcome was 
a "vote of no confidence in the administration." Some people re- 
sponded with the remark that "the adminisnration had been for too 
long unresponsive to faculty opinions and desires." There were 
many comments on the lack of faculty input and perceived arbitrary 
behavior of the administration as waa the case for question two. 

The second most frequent category of responses concerned dis- 
satisfaction with salaries. The unionization was also cited as 
being a reaction to decreased mobility as a result of develop- 
ments in the academic job market. A relatively frequent comroent 
was that the poor showing of the no union option could be partially 
explained as being the result of "assistant professors who were 
concerned about job security," and who "weren't making a decent 
living." 

Dissatisfaction with salaries was not the oniy explanation 
which appeared more often than in question two. More professcr* 
commented on the ineffectiveness of the faculty scrate In answering 
this question than for question two. 

One of the reasons frequently given for the lack of unions 
In academla was that professors felt that they could bargain 
more effectively for salaries and benefits as individuals. Question 
six attempted to sec if this attitude was prevalent at th« Uni- 
versity by asking, "Do you think that professors are coning to 
the realization that they can no longer bargain more effactlvely 
for salaries and benefits as individuals?" Seventy-stvsn percent . 
of the psopls answered af f irmatlvsly to this question. Thlrttsn 
percent were unsure or did not reply. The result could bs ex- 
plained by the development of a buysrs' maifket for acadsmlcft in 
recent years. In any «vent the result makes the union victory 
seem less baffllnt secordlng to traditional ressonlng on this 
natter . 

It has also been theorised that college professors hevs 
avoided unions bscsuse they deplore the adverssry rslationship 
which night develop. Question seven tests this hypothesis by 
asking the following, "Do you think that professors no longsr 
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deplore the Idea of an adversary relationship between faculty and 
a d m in i s t r a 1 1 on ? 

Fifty -two percent of the professors interviewed gave an 
affirmative answer* Only fifty-one percent of the AAUP sup*- 
porters gave a yes answer. This supports the contention that one 
of the reasons why the AAUP won was because it was able to por- 
tray itself as a nonadversary union. 

"What made the faculty give up their traditional views of 
themselves as professionals who did not need to associate with 
labor unions?" Many of the comments received for this question 
were the same as for question two and five. However, dissatis- 
faction with salaries was given more than twice as frequently 
as in q^iestion two. One explanation of this result could be 
that those who didn't support either union perceived the union 
supporters to be primarily concerned about salaries. Results 
for questions five and eight included speculations about the 
reasoning of union supporters by non-union supporters, whereas 
question two didn't include such speculations. 

The response that the interviewer received the most was that 
"a vote for the AAUP was not associating with a labor union.'' 
Almost all of the people responding this way added that the pro- 
fessors still maintained a view of themselves as professionals. 
About one-quarter of the AAUP supporters gave this somewhat con- 
tradictory answer. 

Another frequent response was that to carry out professional 
responsibilities the faculty needed more clout. Some professors 
thought that they were being treated as employees, not profes- 
sionals. The results support the contention that the AAUP re- 
ceived the support that it did because of its emphasis on pro- 
fessionalism and academic quality. 

The results from question nine in the interview support 
the contention that many of the faculty were not seeking unionism 
in the industrial model despite their election of a collective 
bargaining agent. The question was stated as follows; "Did you 
fear that a collective bargaining relationship at the University 
would follow the industrial pattern of collective bargaining?" 
About sixty-three percent answered affirmatively, twenty-seven 
percent answered negatively, and four percent didn't answer* 
Six percent said that they assumed that the AAUP would win and, 
therefore^ were not fearful of the collective bargaining relationship 
following the Industrial model. 

CONCLUSION 

Although there was substantial dissatisfaction with salaries 
and a common belief that some kind of collective action would 
be needed to bargain for increases effectively, these factors 
were not strong enough in themselves to precipitate a union 
victory. Job security was a widespread concern and many faculty 
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were realizing their loss of mobility. The addition of these 
factors did not create enough Intense pressure to result In a 
\inlon victory either. 

If the faculty's perceptions of the administration had been 
different* the unionization attempt would have failed. The faculty 
almply did not think that they were being given enough of a voice 
In the operation of the University. They perceived the adalnlatra- 
tlon as being arbitrary and acting without the consultation of the 
faculty. The administration's anti-union campaign precipitated 
the union victory because of its antagonizing tactics. 

For most of the faculty, the decision of whether or not to 
vote for union was a difficult choice. Many of the professors 
still considered themselves professionals. Many were opposed to 
an adversary relationship. The AAUP was a more desirable alterna- 
tive because it was professional, non-adversary, academic 
and unlike the "classic union model." The AAUP proposals for a 
change in the governance structure seemed more desirable than no 
change at all. 
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NOTES 

^AAUP received 56 percent of the vote, AFT. 21 percent, and 
the no agent option, 23 percent. 

2 

"Statement on the University of Delaware by President David 
Seldon," letter to faculty, May^^ 1972 . 

•^"Collective Bargaining and Professionalism," Special News- 
letter No. 2, AAUP. 

^"Collective Bargaining Program: Part 3," AAUP - University 
of Delaware Chapter, p. 2. 

^Ibid. 

^Interview with Professor S. B. Woo, October 8, 1973, 

7 "Do You Know," C. T. Butler, April 21, 1972. 

^Ibid. 
9 

"Do You Know," President's Advisory Committee on Labor Re- 
lations, May 9, 1972. 

^^"Faculty Goal: Make University First-Rate," Evening Journal . 
(Wilmington, Delaware), April 24, 1973, p. 23. 

lllbid. 

12 Ibid. 

l-^Ibid. 

l^Interview with S. B. Woo, October 8, 1973. 

l^interview with Frank Dilley, October 18, 1973. 
16 

Interview with William D, Jones, October 27, 1973. 

^^The survey was of 49 professors who were eligible for voting 
in the certification election and who were on campus in the spring 
of 1972, The professors were selected randomly through the use of 
a reodo* nunber table. The percentage of faculty in the survey 
fros each college and division is approximately the same as the 
actual percentage In the spring of 1972. 

^^The first question in the oral interview was "How did you 
vote In the union certification election of May 1972?" 



